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Telegrams: Telephone : 
“EVERYTHING, WESTERN ONE 
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BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W., Byfleet, and St. Albans (opposite the Railway Stations). 
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SHOOTING OVER 700 ACRES. 
2 MILES OF TROUT FISHING. 
ERTHSHIRE.—To be LET, Unfurnished, an Exceedingly 
attractive COUNTRY PROPERTY, in the beautiful Glen- 
almond district; 4 reception-rooms, 15 bedrooms, 2 bath-rooms, 
and good domestic offices; coachman’s house, groom's room; 
good grounds and park-like land 
of 44 ACRES. 
Stabling. 5 Cottages. 
SHOOTING OVER joo ACRES. 2 MILES OF TROUT 
FISHING. 
Rent and further particulars of HARRODS, LTD., as above. 





“ALEnc DEANERY,” LEWES. 
FOR SALE. 


This famous Georgian House, standing in LOVELY 
GROUNDS AND GARDENS of NEARLY 16 ACRES, between 
the Downs and the Ouse. It stands on rising ground and com- 
bines the charm of the Seventeenth Century with the conveni- 
ences of to-day. 

17 bed and dressing-rooms, 4 bath-rooms, 4 reception-rooms, 
oak-panelled halls, billiard-room. 

Stabling, cottages, farmery, and paddocks; wide-sweeping 
lawns and walled gardens. 

A brochure, giving full details, may be obtained of 
HARRODS, LTD., who very strongly recommend this excep- 
tional estate. 








A GREAT BARGAIN 
PRICE ONLY £3,250. 
14 MILES FROM LONDON in an open position 
COMMANDING GLORIOUS VIEWS. 
To Be Sop, 


An exceedingly attractive, well-fitted, Creeper-clad 
RESIDENCE, standing in 


EXCEEDINGLY PRETTY GROUNDS OF 
2% ACRES. 


Large Lounge Hall, 3 Reception-rooms, 8 Bedrooms, 
Bath-room, Motor Garage. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. GRAVEL SOIL. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents, 
HARRODS, LTD., as above. 














H ERTS.—On HIGH GROUND, ONLY 40 MINUTES FROM 
LONDON. 


To be SOLD or LET, Furnished, for the Winter Months, an 
exceptionally attractive RESIDENCE, standing in 
EXCEEDINGLY PRETTY GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
3% ACRES. 
Large lounge hall, ; reception-rooms, 8 bed and dressing- 
n 


rooms, bath-room, etc.—Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HARRODS, LTD., Brompton Road, London, S.W. 





By Order of the Executors of the late Mrs. Mary Thornton. 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT RESERVE, 


The very attractive and exceptionally well-built 
LEASEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
HE HOO, SYDENHAM HILL, 

Occupying a choice position, standing high and command- 
ing exceptionally fine views over the surrounding country. 
Thirteen bed and dressing, bath-room, 4 reception, billiard-room, 
conservatory, handsome staircase hall, spacious offices. 
Electric light, company’s water, main drainage, stabling, coach- 

man’s cottage, gardener’s lodge. 
Delightfully wooded, well-timbered grounds of about 5 ACRES. 
Tennis, croquet and Badminton lawns. 


For SALE by AUCTION by HARRODS, LTD., at the 


MART, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on TUESDAY, September 12th. 


Solicitors, Messrs. Gamlen, 


Bowerman, 
3, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


and Forward, 





PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT. 
OVERLOOKING VALLEY OF THE RIVER TEST. 
HAS?S: near ANDOVER, within a mile of two Railway 

Stations, four miles from Andover and Stockbridge, nine 
from Winchester. 
BROXTON, CHILBOLTON. 
THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

Four reception, 11 bed and dressing-rooms, bath-room, garage 
and stabling for three; two good cottages. 

BEAUTIFULLY TIMBER PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
Two tennis lawns, kitchen garden, herbaceous borders, good 
meadowland, in all about 

TEN ACRES. 
H ARRODS, LTD., will SELL the above by AUCTION in Sep. 


tember (unless Yee disposed of privately). Offices, 
Brompton Road, S.W. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT, 14% MILES FROM TOWN. 
MOLESIDE, ESHER. 
This exceptionally attractive Freehold Residence, standing in 
beautifully laid-out Garden, 
shaded by Ornamental Trees, in all 
THREE ACRES. 
Running down to the River Mole. 
Three reception-rooms, billiard or music-room, palm house, 
8 bed and dressing-rooms, bath-room. 


STABLING AND GARAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
WITH POSSESSION. 
pa Annces, LTD., will SELL the above by AUCTION on 


September roth in peneety disposed of privately). 
Offices, Brompton Road, S.W. 





A GENUINE OLD XllIth CENTURY COUNTRY COTTAGE. 
40 minutes of the City; excellent service. The singularly 
attractive little property, 

LITTLE BROMFORDS, NEVENDON 
(Onginally the Priest’s Rest House), 

Having a wealth of fine old oak beams; 5 bedrooms, 2 reception, 


bath-room, kitchen, pantry, etc., STABLING and MOTOR- 
HOUSE. 


Charmingly laid-out flower garden; productive kitchen 
garden, orchard; grassland; picturesque moat and pond; in 


all about 
THREE ACRES. 


HARRODS, LTD., will SELL the above by AUCTION on 
September roth next (unless — disposed of 
privately). Offices, Brompton Road, S.W. 





AT A WAR RESERVE. 
OXFORD. 

For SALE by AUCTION at the MART, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 

on OCTOBER roth, 1916, 

AN ATTRACTIVE LEASEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
11, BRADMORE ROAD, OXFORD. 
Hall, 3 reception-rooms, 8 bed and dressing-rooms, bath-room, etc. 
Stabling, garage, etc. Well-laid-out gardens extending to about 
ONE QUARTER OF AN ACRE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CO.’S WATER, MAIN DRAINAGE. 


For particulars and conditions of sale apply to the 
Auctioneers, Messrs. HARRODS, LTD., Brompton Road, S.W. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
“BRADSTONES,” WEST DERBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 

This attractive FREEHOLD RESIDENCE; lounge hall, 3-4 
reception-rooms, billiard-room, 12 bed and dressing-rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, etc. 

Beautifully laid-out grounds of 
7% ACRES. 
Entrance lodge, stabling, garage, harness-room, etc. 
GAS, COMPANY’S WATER, MAIN DRAINAGE. 
_ For SALE by AUCTION in September, at the Law Associa- 
tion Rooms, 14, Cork Street, Liverpool. 

Illustrated particulars of the Agents, Messrs. Boult, Son and 
Maples, 5, Cook Street, Liverpool; or Solicitors, Messrs. Bate- 
sons, Warr, and Winshurst, 14, Castle Street, Liverpool ; or the 
Auctioneers, HARRODS, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS. 


WAR TIME PERSONS. 
IV.—_THE GRAFTER. 


He bids you take your Country’s part; 
Mark him, the Danger and the Curse, 

With one hand on his lying heart, 
And one hand in the public purse. 


He glows with pride to see you drill, 
He loves to hear the martial clang— 

He knows that though you learn to kill, 
They never teach you whom to hang. 


He meets the trains at Waterloo 
That bring you home from death and hell, 
And cheers, and flings a rose or two, 
And grins, “ We’re doing very well!” 


He’d bleed a soldier’s mother white, 
And swear she died because she drank; 

(“ How sad, how sad!”’) And every night 
He goes round softly to the bank. 


He scans the lists with tear-dimmed eyes, 
And notes that freights are rising fast; 
And on his secret knees he cries, 
“Oh, God of Battles, let it last!” 


He is the venom in the Hurt, 
He is the treachery in the Cup; 
Go, hale him from his natural dirt, 
And beautifully string him up. 
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Dr. Bridges has been at it again! He is a Doc.Litt. 
of Oxford, as well as a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Poet Laureate to the King. And he 
prints—in the Times, of course—three remarkable 
stanzas, of which these are two: 


Over the warring waters, beneath the wandering skies, 

The heart of Britain roameth, the chivalry of the sea, 

Where Sprirg never bringeth a flower, nor bird singeth in a 
tree; 

Far, afar, O beloved, beyond the sight of our eyes, 

Over the warring waters, beneath the stormy skies. 


Staunch and valiant-hearted, to whom our toil were play, 

Ye man with armour’d patience the bulwarks night and 
day, 

Or on your iron coursers plough shuddering through the 
Bay, 

Or neath the deluge drive the skirmishing sharks of war : 


Venturous boys who leapt on the pinnace and row’d from 
shore, 


A mother’s tear in the eye, a swift farewell to say, 
And a great glory at heart that none can take away. 


Really, really, really!) Where is Sir Thomas Her- 
bert Warren, Professor of Poetry, Oxford University, 
President of Magdalen, and President of Mr. Galloway 
Kyle’s “Poetry Society”? Where is the Inspector of 
Poetry to the Times newspaper? 





Under its leader, on the great day of issue of the 
great Bridges’ effusion, the Zimes has this note: 


The Poet Laureate desires us to make it known that his 
poem, which we publish in another column, has been 
written, by request, for a musical setting. 


Poor old “ By Request”! We were under the impres- 
sion that he worked only at restaurants where the band 
prevents you from saying your mind to the waiter. 
“Selection: ‘We’re All In It’—By request”! 





The Poet Laureate really must excuse us if we point 
out that the absence of spring flowers and singing birds 
“in a tree” from the face of the warring waters has 
always been taken in good part by the personnel of His 
Majesty’s Navy, and is therefore not altogether’a sub- 
ject for poetic “grousing.” Also, that they would be very 
remarkable, not to say “venturous,’”’ boys indeed who 
went on board either a pinnace or a lugger with “a 
mother’s tear in the eye,” while “swift farewells” which 
are still to say after one has row’d from the shore, stand 
an excellent chance of never being said at all. Dr. 
Bridges must wake up. We live in an age when a cer- 
tain amount of common sense is expected even from a 
poet. We maintain that unless a boy’s mother de- 
liberately weeps into one of his eyes, it is absolutely 
impossible for him to have a mother’s tear in it; and 
we regret that a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, backed up by the large type of the Times, 
should indulge in rhythmical suggestion to the contrary. 


And with regard to the line : “ Or on your iron coursers 
plough shuddering through the Bay”; though we like 
to see a poet get in as many metaphors to the rod, pole, 
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or perch, as the teeming fancy can conjure up, we think 
that here the intelligent reader of the Times may find him- 
self a little fogged. Apart from the, perhaps, negligiple 
fact that one is not accustomed to see coursers ploughing, 
even in the imagination, it is certain that one will never 
see British sailors shuddering through bays. We take 
it that Dr. Bridges means that the iron coursers shudder, 
and not the sailors. Yet he says “you” (meaning the 
sailors) “ plough shuddering through the Bay.” We trust 
that this trifling slip will be rectified before the poem 
passes into the musical setting for which it has been 
written by request. Musicians are apt to do their literal 
best for highly imaginative poetic work, and, from a 
patriotic point of view, the obvious sublimity of the whole 
thing would be spoilt if the composer happened to take 
Dr. Bridges at his word, and the shakes and violent 
tremolo (we hope that is the term) necessary for the 
correct musical rendering of “shuddering” were intro- 
duced in a manner which would indicate agitated sailors 
rather than vibrating ships. Such a mischance might 


bring mother’s tears to the eyes of at least three of the 
Muses. 





A woman-poet, published by a house which 
specialises in verse-books, has written a sequence of 
polyrhythmic passionings after the manner of the Song 
of Solomon. Some of them are not objectionable, 
though at times the reaching after the highly-flown 
comes perilously near the comic. For example, this, to 
a bridegroom : 


Awake, oh, best Belovéd! awake and come with me. 
Put on thy wedding garments, array thyself in splendid 
clothes ; 


Make thy face beautiful as the morning, radiant as the 
evening sky. 


Wash thy soul and thy ‘body in moonlight that they may 
be clean. 


One can see the poor man nervously donning his 
splendid lavender trousers, and making his face beau- 
tiful with a last scrupulous bachelor shave. But right 
opposite this harmiess, if turtleish, performance there is 
a feverish dithyramb which, in our opinion, ought never 
to have been printed. For the sake of the women 


readers of this paper we shall forbear from quoting more 
than two lines: 


— I walk softly, breathless at the wonder of the 

thing. 

Supposing the child should be a Dante, or a Rafael, or a 
Christ ? 


The lady need not worry herself! The mothers of 
Dantes and Shakespeares—to say no more—do not 
yawp at the top of their voices about intimate affairs. 





We regret to be compelled to deal with such matters 
in these columns. But the notion that any person who 
can compass a pennyworth of ink is entitled to pin up 
immodesties on the public ways becomes altogether too 
rampant. The degradation of the novel in this regard 
is already complete, and if the march of progress and 
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enlightenment is pushed much farther we shall be hav- 
ing poetry banned at the libraries and in the decent 
household, even as fiction has come to be. 





To convert so spiritual an instrument into a vehicle 
for dubiety is discreditable. We do not say that the 
poem from which we have quoted is coarse or evilly 
intentioned. On the contrary, the author might argue 
that she had attempted to put into poetical and delicate 
language the most sacred thoughts or emotions of woman- 
hood in certain circumstances. Within limits, which 
womanly instinct will prescribe, such communings are 
normal and natural. The abnormality and impropriety 
begin when a woman rushes out to tell the butcher’s 
boy about them. The lady who wrote this poem would, 
very naturally, shrink from any such proceeding. Yet 
not only her own butcher’s boy, but anybody’s butcher’s 
boy, and any tinker, tailor, soldier, or sailor who hap- 
pens to get wind of it through the Press, can buy the 
poem, with the lady’s name on it and her picture com- 
plete, for half-a-crown net. Now, what English woman 
is going to argue that such a state of affairs is 
desirable? We have no wish to labour the point, or to 
be too hard upon a writer who has a perfect right to her 
loves and joys, and something of a gift for the expres- 
sion of them in moving language. It is partly because 
of her talent and presumable innocence of intention 
that we have withheld her name and the name of her 
book. But in our opinion she has been unwise ; and if 
she has the high regard for poetry which a woman of her 
parts ought to have, to say nothing of a regard for her 
family and friends and womankind, she will withdraw 
certain portions of this book from further issue. 





A contemporary, whose name we should have been 
glad to mention had it not got separated from the cut- 
ting, has the appended paragraph with reference to a 
newly-published account of the career of Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P.: 


STATESMAN OR ADVENTURER? 


Mr. MacCallum Scott, M.P., says in his book, “ Winston 
Churchill in Peace and War” (Newnes, 2s. 6d. net), “his 
career is most remarkable, whether he is regarded as a 
statesman or an adventurer. As a soldier, for the first six 
years of his manhood, he carried his life in his hands, 
fighting through five campaigns, in Cuba, Malakand, Tirah, 
the Soudan, and South Africa.” He charged with the 21st 
Lancers at Omdurman. He stood with Thorneycroft upon 
the fatal ridge at Spion Kop. He broke from prison in 
Pretoria, and became a hunted man in hostile country 
with a price upon his head. At the early age of twenty- 
five he had run through all these experiences, and then 
turned his attention to politics. At thirty-two he was a 
Cabinet Minister. At the age of forty he controlled the 
British Navy in the greatest of European wars. At forty- 
one he was back again in the Army, fighting in the Flanders 
oe Could a mere adventurer have accomplished such 
things? 


We wonder if it will be considered a contravention of 
the Defence of the Realm Act for us to point out that we 
have never called Mr. Churchill either a statesman or an 
adventurer? They say that when a man is down it is 
safe to kick him. THE ACADEMy did its kicking when 
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Mr. Churchill was up. That a presumably friendly 
biographer should write “adventurer” where he might 
have written “man of action,” seems to us a trifle careless. 





Who says there is no fierce verse stirring? Mr. 
Edward Shanks has published, through Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson, a volume called “Poems.” One of the 
pieces opens thus: 


A month or twain to live on honeycomb 

Is pleasant—but to eat it for a year 

Is simply beastly. Thus the poet spake, 
Feeling how sticky all his stomach was 

With hivings of ten thousand cheated bees. . . 


And after a stave or two with regard to turnips and 
omelettes, we proceed: 


O Ezra Pound. O omelette of the world! 
Concocted with strange herbs from dead Provence, 
Garlic from Italy and spice from Greece, 

Having suffered a rare Pound-change on the way, 
How rarely shouldst thou taste, were not the eggs 
Laid in America and hither brought 

Too late. I don’t like omelettes made with fowls. 
Take hence this Pound. . . 


Further, and still to Mr. Pound: 


Thou most ridiculous sprite! Thou ponderous fairy! 
Bourgeois Bohemian! Innocent Verlaine! 

I read in The Booksellers’ Circular 

That in the University of Pa. 

(Or Kans. or Col. or Mass. or Tex. or Ont. 

—A line of normal pattern, Saintsbury) 

You hold a fellowship in (O merciful gods !) 
Romanics, which strange word interpreted 
Means, I suppose, the Romance languages. 
Doubtless they read Italian in Pa., 

And some may speak French fluently in Ont., 
But German, Ezra! There’s the bloody rub, 

It’s not Romance, and it is hard to learn, 

And Heine, though an easy-going chap, 

Would doubtless trounce you soundly if he knew 
The sorry hash you made of him. . . . 

Take the all-obvious padding from your pants, 

And cut your hair and go to Pa. again. 


Evidently Mr. Shanks’ Pegasus is no Shanks’ pony. At 
time and time Mr. Ezra Pound has “ spread himse.° some 
this side ”’—if that be the correct American locution—but 
what has he done to provoke such liveliness ? 





From what is described by the publishers (Methuen) 
as “a little collection of lyrics—many of them modern 
echoes of the music of Herrick and the Elizabethan 
singers—of the joy of life and the beauty of the earth,” 
we take the following: 


Where you see a mermaid lie 
In the dint of the brown sand, 
Softly, to that spot, come nigh 
With a mirror in your hand; 
Round her lightly dance on tip-toe, 
Singing gently in your glee, 
“Wake up! ake up! Take me with you 
To your caves beneath the sea! ” 


Then again: 
The poets oft have sung of love, though seldom have they 
known 
The — they dreamed of, and which comes from love 
alone. 
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Thus Robert Browning loved his wife with an unchanging 


love, 

Which he believed would one day be more perfect made 
above. ... 

For oe happy years they lived where all around was 
air, 

Their lives made perfect by their love, unselfish, noble, 
rare ! 

Within his arms she breathed her last—now, but her songs 
remain, 

These golden songs where Love rings out in glorious 
refrain ! 


The volume certainly does contain four or five short 
pieces which are more or less unmistakably after Her- 
rick, and two or three which might be said to echo the 
music of “the Elizabethan singers”; but what are we 
to make of lines like the foregoing? The mermaid 
verses strike us as being childish enough for the 7nfants’ 
Magazine, while the Browning rhymes might have come 
straight from the full heart of a school-girl in her ’teens. 
It never seems to occur to the modern publisher that 
people who purchase new poetry have still a trifle of 
intellect left in them, and do not require to be fed either 
out of the pap-boats of babes or the patty-pans of 
young misses. And they may safely be left to judge as 
to the origin of “echoes ’’ for themselves. 





Messrs. Methuen have an imprimatur which in most, 
or all, essential respects may be said to stand for the 
best traditions of the publishing trade. That they 
should lend it to the sort of thing we have quoted, seri- 
ously perturbs us. Look at the “and which” in the 
second line of the second excerpt, and think of “ would 
one day be more perfect made above,” and “ within his 
arms she breathed her last.’? Enough to make Herrick 
turn in his grave, and as for the Elizabethan singers— 
surely Messrs. Methuen are aware that they included 
William Shakespeare, to name none of a galaxy of 
others! These names should not be taken in vain even 
on a publisher’s dust-cover. We are far from denying 
that the author, Miss Octavia Gregory, is capable of turn- 
ing out an acceptable lyric, but to range her, even 
on an echo basis, with Herrick and the Elizabethans, 
while doubtless flattering to the living pupil, is anything 
but flattering to the dead Masters. We hope that 
Messrs. Methuen, who publish for Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
and Mr. E. V. Lucas, S.R.T., will take what we have said 
to heart, as well in their own interests as in the general 
interests of literature. 





The attempt to obtain a summons under the Blas- 
phemy Laws against the author of “ The Brook Kerith”’ 
has failed, as it was bound to fail; and Mr. Moore;S.R.T., 
and his publisher receive a valuable advertisement gratis. 
We do not quarrel with the magistrate’s decision, which 
is probably sound from the legal point of view. The 
remaining points of view are for criticism and the public. 
So far criticism, while shocked and startled, has scarcely 
done justice to itself. The public doubtless is buying the 
book and being inexpressibly bored by it. Out of a duty 
to our readers we review it at length in another column, 
and we are free to confess that we have never had a more 
distasteful job. 
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AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD. 


i. 


Smile, O master of life, 
Safe in thy silver house, 

Be pleased with thy pleasant wife— 
Soon thou hast woe for spouse. 


Joy and joy are thy choice— 
(Shrewd art thou past a doubt !) 

Take thy joy and rejoice— 
Sorrow shall find thee out. 


Laugh thou loud at the fool 
Munching his bitter bread;— 
Surely as thou dost rule 
One shall rule in thy stead. 


What though thy heart be flame, 
And perfume all thy breath — 

Who hath written thy name 
Here in the book of Death? 


Yea, though thou shine rose-white 
Or though thou burn rose-red, 
Upon the lawful night 
Thou shalt lie spent and sped. 


Drink that is soft and sound! 
Meats for the delicate maw !— 

Already the beldame is found 
Who shall tape-up that jaw. 


Build through the golden day, 
Cunning in every stroke— 


Adze from his bench must say, 
“Shall it be elm or oak?” 


And though thou hast all grace, 
All wisdom, and all wit, 

Mattock, in the right place, 
Will delve the appointed pit. 


With faith thou art rich; and firm 
In hopes like the young east— 
t us promise the worm 
His certain year-long feast. 


Fool that no man calls master, 
Irredeemable slave, 

Born for the stark disaster 
With nothing to hope or have. 


Inasmuch as thou moilest 
For sour and scanty bread, 


Rejoice, for wherever thou toilest 
One shall toil in thy stead. 


And inasmuch as they gall thee, 
And bitterness is thy breath, 

On a day they shall cail thee 
Forth to thy lawful death. 


Let it not be forgotten, 
This is the sure reward— 
Thou shalt lie dead and rotten, 
Even as dead as thy lord. 


So with the brand or the feather 
Each hath his tally and term— 

Let us sup nobly together, 
‘Here's to the ultimate worm!” 


Ill. 


Lo! there is anguish and wailing 
Out of the world and her wars, 
A cry goeth up unavailing 
Unto the steadfast stars. 


Set on sweet thrones they glister 
Over our pain and ruth, 

Each to her shining sister 
Telling the wordless truth. 


Though we be fools or sages, 
© is it conquereth? 
Death shall pay this world’s wages; 
All that he pays is death. 


By the prayers ye have faltered, 
By the blood and the tears, 

Which is the law ye have altered 
In all the punctual years? 


No new sign hath been given, 
No new tale is to tell— 

And still the earth is heaven, 
And still the souls are hell. 


Death for life is the guerdon, 
Life for death"’ is the ban; 

None might carry the burden, 
Only the sons of man; 


Of whom there is no daunting 
Beneath the pitiless sky, 

For whom the final vaunting 
Is ** Men can only die.”’ 


Cursed be he that setteth 
Snares for the bleeding feet; 

Cursed be he that getteth, 
And giveth not, good wheat. 


Cursed be he that showeth, 
Unto the simple, lies; 
Cursed be he that throweth 
Dust in the star-set eyes. 
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MOORE’S THE PITY. 


FALL OF JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. 
TERRIBLE END OF MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE AND JOHN. 
DEATH OF FAITH, HOP”, AND CHARITY. 
UTTER ROUT OF PAUL THE APOSTL£. 
CONSTERNATION OF THE DIGHGPS. 
TRIUMPH OF T. WERNER LAURIE. 


We are moved to the foregoing mournful headlines 
—the multiplicity of which, let us trust, will be agreeable 
to the sub-editors of the Odserver—by the receipt of the 
very latest despatches from the spiritual front. It may 
not be generally known, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
for eighteen years past, ever since 1898, to be precise, 
the constant companion and chief literary interest of 
Mr. George Moore, S.R.T., famous as an authority on 
cab-whistles, has been a Bible presented to him by “my 
dear Mary Hunter,” who, saith the record, “wished to 
give him a book for Christmas,” and, being a woman of 
parts, hit upon the Book of Books. It still lies on Mr. 
Moore’s table with the date on the fly-leaf, and, “ itself 
a literature,” it has led Mr. Moore into “many various 
literatures and into the society of scholars.” And out 
of the various literatures and the society of scholars Mr. 
Moore now descends upon us, with amazing, disconcert- 
ing, and bitter tidings which by superhuman compres- 
sion he has managed to squeeze into five hundred pages 
of smallish type, labelled “ The Brook Kerith: A Syrian 
Story.” That he does not put on his title-page “ ap- 
pointed to be read in churches” is doubtless due to an 
oversight which will be remedied in future editions, 
and that he does not call his Syrian story “ The Gospel 
According to St. Moore, S.R.T.,” proves, at least, that 
he has a greater gift of modesty than might seem to have 
been possessed by the late John Davidson. Before we 
proceed to set forward, for the information and encou- 
ragement of humanity, the true, if doleful, content of 
Mr. Moore’s story or gospel, we may be excused if, out of 
sundry choice works, we endeavour to compass a suffi- 
cient knowledge of Mr. George Moore himself. The 
date of his birth is, unfortunately, not recorded in the 
ordinary books of reference. But we gather that as far 
back as 1887 he published a collection of poems called 
“Flowers of Passion.’’ Therefore, unless he published 
from the cradle, he must be drawing pretty nigh the 
mirthful and mellow sixty mark. “Flowers of Passion” 
was followed in due time by “Pagan Poems,” and a 
variety of masterpieces, including “ A Modern Lover,’’ 
“A Mummer’s Wife,” “Confessions of a Young Man,” 
“Esther Waters,” “ Evelyn Innes,” and “ Ave,” “ Salve,” 
and “Vale.” None of these, from “ Flowers of Passion” 
down, did we read till the other day, and though this 
circumstance may be held to argue a lack of refinement 
in us, we shall say that, on the whole, it is a lucky thing 
for Mr. Moore. From a single one of them we now 
pluck at random the following flowers of thought: 


Nor am I exaggerating when I say I think that I might 
equally have been a Pharaoh, an ostler, a pimp, an 
archbishop, and that in the fulfilment of the duties of each 
a certain measure of success would have been mine. 

o um. @ 


Hither the world has been drifting since the coming 
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of the pale Socialist of Galilee; and this is why I hate 
Him, and deny His divinity. 


+ . * 


What care I that the virtue of some sixteen-year-old 
maiden was the price paid for Ingres’ La Source. That 
the model died of drink and disease in the hospital is 
nothing when compared with the essential that I should 
have La Source, that exquisite dream of innocence, to 
thin). of till my soul is sick with delight of the painter’s 
holy vision. Nay, more, the knowledge that a wrong was 
done . that a girl, or a thousand girls, died in the 
hospital, for that one virginal thing, is an added pleasure 
which I could not afford to spare. 


* * * 


In England, as in France, those who loved literature 
the most purely, who were the least mercenary in their love, 
were marked out for prosecution, and all three were driven 
into exile. Byron, Shelley, and George Moore; and 
Swinburne, he, too, who loved literature for its own sake, 
was forced, amid cries of indignation and horror, to with- 
draw his book from the reach of the public that was rooting 
among the garbage of the Yelverton divorce case. ! think 
of these facts, and think of Baudelaire’s prose poem—that 
poem in which he tells how a dog will run away howling if 
you hold to him a bottle of choice scent; but if you offer 
him some putrid morsel picked out of some gutter hole, 
he will sniff round it joyfully, and will seek to lick your 
hand for gratitude. Baudelaire compared that dog to the 
public. Baudelaire was wrong: that dog was a—— 

or ds @ 


A return to romance! A return to the animal, say I. 
* . * 


I do not believe in leaving the world better than I 
found it. 
* * *& 


_ | am ashamed of nothing I have done, especially my 
sins. 
+ * * 


We all want notoriety. 


The whole of these intelligent sayings are put into the 
mouth of one Dayne, though you may read many chapters 
of the book in which they occur without finding it out. 
We are not concerned, in this place, to confute, condemn, 
or discuss them. To our present purposes they are 
apposite simply as indicating the kind of sentiments Mr. 
Moore was capable of attributing to his fellow-creatures 
up to ten years of the Christmas upon which he received 
the gift of a Bible from “my dear Mary Hunter”; and, 
throwing certain light on the present opinions of the 
forthright Christian soldier and ripe theologian who 
smiles benevolently at us from every page of the newly- 
published “Syrian Story.” 

We shall premise further, in dealing with the “ story ”’ 
itself, that if the author had been content to issue it to 
the town on its merits as a literary exercise, or essay 
in fictional ingenuity, it might conceivably have been 
allowed to pass muster. But Mr. Moore, and his 
admirers for him, have been busy for a long time 
with the puff preliminary (some of them running to 
column interviews in Sunday newspapers), and they have 
done everything that could be reasonably expected of 
them to invest the work with a doctrinal importance 
which it may not properly claim. Fearful and wonderful 
latitude is nowadays accorded to writers of novels, and 
even to writers of poetry; who, in their frantic endea- 
vours to take the public mind and the private shillings 
by assault or storm, permit themselves liberties of subject 
and treatment which fall well beyond the limits of what 
used to be called “ good taste.” It is to the credit of the 
novelists in particular, however, that, while they have 
stood up for what some people call prurience, and they 
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call “courage,” their efforts in the direction of sensa- 
tionalism have stopped short of set meddlings with the 
characters or figures of Holy Writ. We are as yet with- 
out our novel of the Garden of Eden, with Adam for 
“hero” and Eve for “heroine” and the “love interest 
well worked up,” and this, we imagine, not because of 
any lack of pens or pluck, but because it is felt that the 
decent old mind of the country does really “draw the 
line somewhere.” Equally, and for the same reason, 
we have been spared presentation, at six shillings and 
all the libraries, of best sellers based on the unfortunate 
amours of some of the patriarchs or imputing scandalous 
lapses to the prophets; and, hitherto, the evangelists 
and the apostles have likewise succeeded in escaping 
both fictional exploitation and traduction. This is as 
it should be, and—without professions for anything but 
the common decencies—we hope it ever will be. Even 
Mr. Moore’s “ Syrian Story,” bold and heretical as it 
is, bears plain witness to the fact that the very keenest 
and most temerarious of sinners stands daunted and 
abashed before the ultimate sanctities, and dare not for 
the life of him indulge his hogs to their full upon holy 
ground. For though the cloven hoof and the impudent 
leer and the replete grunt which, we venture to say, are 
undisguised in the Daynely of a quarter of a century 
ago are glimpsed only too frequently in this present 
Syrian story, in the main they are not obtruded, or 
overtly insisted upon, and, save for ill-considered pas- 
sages here and there, and the very few, though sufficient, 
passages of heretical assertion in the final chapters, a 
saint might read the book without other emotions than 
those of bewilderment and pity. In other words, there 
is little or nothing in the relation which can be accounted 
grossly objectionable in the sense in which objection- 
ableness has a way of revealing itself in the modern 
novel. 

Qua fiction, as we have said, “The Brook Kerith” 
might have been passed ; gua gospel or doctrine, as the 
fuglemen would have us suppose it to be, it is quite the 
most disgraceful and malicious thing that mortal man 
has hitherto had the impertinence to offer us. Read asa 
story, it is no more than a prolix, sleepy, decorative, and 
not over-pointed-tale which might have come out of the 
Talmud. Read as a traverse and contravention or cri- 
ticism of the New Testament, or as a denial of the 
shining and paramount article, without which the New 
Testament drops into the category of books of wisdom, 
and is no longer an evangel, it kicks the beam. 

We. cannot help suspecting that in his secret soul 
Mr. Moore would desire us to read him both ways, accord- 
ing to the respective conditions of our minds and hearts ; 
namely as Mr. Moore, the novelist or spinner of 
old wives’ histories, if we be disposed to take 
him too fiercely to task for a destroyer of men’s 
hopes; and—if we are otherwise inclined—as Mr. 
Moore who, of a might and power second only to the 
power of God Himself, finally pulled down “the pale 
Socialist” from his place on the right hand of the 
Father and sent him ingloriously back to his place 
among the intellects and dreamers of the world. In 
fine, “ The Syrian Story” is so discreetly contrived that 
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a child should not be hurt by the bulk of it, and the King 
of Flies might pronounce it to be well worth 7s. 6d. with- 
out vastly annoying its author. 

We say that, even if our suspicion of Mr. Moore be 
entirely unfounded, and “The Brook Kerith” is, as it 
would appear to be, a mere tale woven out of the Bible 
and other literatures, and varied from the narrative of 
Scripture for the soaring purposes of tale-making, 
entertainment, and edification as understood by Mr. 
Moore—assuming and admitting this, and supposing 
and admitting, further, that Mr. Moore is in nowise 
privy to the whiffle which has been cried from the house- 
tops by his friends and interviewers, we are nevertheless 
of opinion that the book is evil, and calculated to comfort, 
assist, and delight nobody but the enemies of mankind. 
After eighteen years’ close study of dear Mary Hunter’s 
invaluable present, Mr. Moore finds himself in no more 
satisfactory spiritual fettle than he would appear to have 
been at the outset—nay, if anything, he is profoundly 
and lamentably the worse. For whereas, prior to that 
eventful Christmas, he scrupled not to hold up for our 
admiration a Dayne, to whose perverse and inhuman 
mentality the knowledge “that a wrong was done” gave 
positive pleasure, he now comes before us with a CHRIST 
whose sole and final word to His apostle is this: 


THERE IS BUT ONE THING, PAUL, TO LEARN TO 
LIVE FOR OURSELVES, AND TO SUFFER OUR FELLOWS 
TO DO LIKEWISE. 


The be-spangled Obliquity who simpered to his ruin 
down intellectual dark alleys which Mr. Moore appar- 
ently treads in safety, was fain to cry out of his ultimate 
mud, “ The supreme vice is shallowness!’ And if ever 
there was a supreme shallowness, surely it is the shallow- 
ness which can find nothing nobler to impute to lips, 
which men, rightly or wrongly, will hold Divine till the 
crack of doom, than Mr. Moore’s “ One thing.” 

If “The Brook Kerith” is intended to convey any 
message or meaning at all, we have that message or 
meaning put stark for our acceptance hereby. Roughly, 
it is the message or meaning of a great deal too much that 
Mr. Moore happens to have written from his discreetly 
“pagan ’’ youth up. So long as he called it Dayne, or 
Moore, or Muck, we might indeed “ suffer” him. But 
when he begins to call it Christ, the very stones shall 
complain of him, and the obliterated tongues of all the 
world proclaim him for a traitor to his kind. 

There is nothing new or original in his credo. It 
has been the religion of evil men and getters and holders 
from the beginning. The newness, and the “ originality,” 
and the cunning, and the maleficence of it lie not in the 
words, but in the false, feigned, and pretended author- 
ship. It is as though you fetched Innocence out of her 
whiteness to confess to harlotries. It is as though you 
fetched Goodness to call herself a leprosy. It is as 
though you fetched angels and ministers of grace to say 
that they are the corruption of the spirit. And, of its 
nature, it is unthinkably and immeasurably more terrible. 

At sixty or thereabouts Mr. Moore might have slaked 
his Daynely thirst for notoriety in the abounding pagan 
wells. But he must needs swallow up Jordan, as the 
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greedy whale swallowed up Jonah. He must needs go 
scented and brushed to the Holy Supper, and there 
satisfy the kind of appetite fribblers indulged at the 
Argyle Rooms. He must needs cock his silly Homburg 
hat and flaunt his Harris tweeds and sky-blue tie at the 
foot of Caivary, and chalk on the immitigable Tree, “ Let 
us have no damned nonsense. We live for ourselves, 
and nobody ever died for us!” As we say in the French, 
which is so much more graceful and pagan than our 
rapidly declining English, “C'est fini/”’ 

And having, as one might put it, accomplished all 
this for men’s and Christ’s sake, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Moore should discover in the world sweet 
applauders and pedestal furnishers. When the gay Lord 
Northcliffe returns from his hob-and-nobbing with the 
high military nuts of the Continent what time his 
journals continue to give the people the shells, he may 
find in one of those journals the following pretty words: 


On August 3rd, 1914, two travellers might have been 
seen driving in a motor-car from Pangbourne to 
Newington, a lovely village some miles from Oxford. — 

One at least of the travellers seemed quite unconscious 
that anything unusual was taking place. He had removed 
his hat for coolness and the sun made a sort of aureole 
round his flaxen hair. He showed something very much 
like boredom, even personaf annoyance, when his companion 
made any reference to the approaching war. A low-flying 
aeroplane passed overhead. He refused to look at 
it . . . and when I made some observation about the 
German Emperor, George Moore began to talk to me of 
God, and presently I was spellbound ; listening to the story 
of the Brook Kerith as readers of it will be to-day, just 
two years after that wonderful drive—I very nearly said-— 
to Emmaus. 


And the reviewer who thus purveys “aureoles” and 
“very nearly saids” for Mr. George Moore, S.R.T., is 
Robert Ross, R.R.T. 

Our parting word for Mr. Moore is this: his Dayne 
tells us with a flourish that he does not believe in leaving 
the world better than he found it. Perhaps none of us 
can leave it in such happy case. But might we not at 
least endeavour to make sure that we leave it no worse? 





MILLIONAIRES AND POETRY. 


Mrs. Masterman—not Mr. : 


Millionaires might encourage literature. I am not quite 
sure whether they had better try. A taste in literature and 
a gift for making millions do not always combine. The 
form of literature that most readily starves its votaries in 
England is poetry. The number of poets compelled to give 
the best of their strength and powers to something that 
feeds them, and only their fag-ends to the work that makes 
them immortal, is, perhaps, only to be equalled by the 
good poets ruined by amateurishness, the reluctance to have 
a professional standard and really work hard. I should 
like to endow a publishing house purely for poetry, all sorts 
of poetry, and give the author himself a hundred copies for 
his own. On the other hand, I should like to print poetry 
very cheaply, in threepenny or sixpenny copies. People 
would be readier to buy it on the chance of liking it. 


We like “might” instead of “should” in the first 
sentence. And the half-truths in part of what follows 
appear amusing. There are not six poets in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Wales for whom immortality 
may be reckoned a sure or even likely thing; and not 
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more than three of them happen to be unprovided for. 
The idea that a poet, relieved of the donkey work 
which feeds him, sings or ululates any the more 
bravely for his release is a mistaken one. As a rule, 
it is out of what seems to him agony, and what seems 
to dull men only the hurly-burly of life, that the 
poet gets his least perishable numbers. There is no 
poetry that is not based somehow on misery. The 
appeal of poetry must always be from the hurt to the 
hurt. Our sweetest songs are those which tell of sad- 
dest thought. In a state of pure bliss poetry would not 
be read. As it is, we are permitted to sit and hear 
each other groan. “I groan melodiously: thou groan- 
est immelodiously. Take thou my melodious groans 
and pay me for them. Perish the thought !—or rather 
the payment! Are we not companions in the like 
affliction and partners in the like disaster? Does a 
man bestow pence upon another man for weeping 
harmoniously with him at a funeral? Wherein, then, 
should it be profitable for me that my tears are a trifle 
more bloody or salty or pearly than the tears of the 
commonalty?” And as for giving only one’s “fag- 
ends to the work which makes one immortal,” if Mrs. 
Masterman promises not to spread the knowledge 
among Members of the Amalgamated Society of Em- 
ployers who Put Up with Poets, we will tell her that 
your true son of the muses takes precious good care 
that the best of his strength and powers—usually a 
very poor best in any case—goes into the poetry, while 
the “fag-ends” are carefully reserved to the use and 
benefit of those persons who are accurséd every day 
of the week except pay-day, and are not over blesséd 
even then. No, my dear lady, you malign an entirely 
worthy and deserving body of mellifluous groaners 
and shedders of the briny. Doubtless you derive your 
views on this large subject from Mr. Masterman, who, 
«S$ we understand, is a journalist and not a poet, and 
consequently does really work for his money. 

To take an instance: The other day, after a 
hearty meal of Madeira cake and home-made lemon- 
ade at an A.B.C. shop, a middle-aged but perfectly 
competent poet of our acquaintance wended his way 
reluctantly to somebody’s office or counting-house, 
where he has the luck to be employed (God wot) on 
the remunerative and priest-like duty of writing ever- 
lasting figures in somebody’s beautifully bound 
ledgers. En route to the resumption of this honest, 
soul-destroying toil—in Cheapside, as a matter of fact 
—the poet, replete with Madeira cake and lemonade, 
bumped right into one of the little muses (there are 
several score little muses, as well as the mighty Nine 
whose names so few people can repeat off-hand), and 
in a flash, as it were, she had imparted to him this 
line and a word: 

When I consider how the stars were made, 
And—— 
Then she was off (in another flash, as it were), and 
the poet had the thousand-and-first escape of his life 
from an untimely and horrible end at the instance of 
a motor-’bus. The driver of the ’bus used the cus- 
tomary very bad language indeed, but the poet knew 
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that for himself he was once again on the track of 
some language which might be good, and he didn’t 
care. So he continued poetically on his way to the 
office or counting house, saying poetically in the back 
of his mind: 

When I consider how the stars were made, 

And—— 
Of course, he was aware that the little muse had 
cribbed the first half of the line out of Milton, but 
the other half and the ensuing “and” didn’t seem 
to him to be cribbed, and the first half could be 
altered if it were worth while; and, anyway, he felt 
inspired and—here was the office or counting house. 


When I consider how the stars were made, 
And—— 


He hung up his hat on a peg which he hated—not the 
hanging up, but the peg—and shuffled to the high 
chair in front of the high mahogany desk which he 
also hated, and on which he had frequently proposed 
to carve with a penknife, “Oft was I weary when I 
toiled at thee” (as the galley-slave is said to have 
carved on the heavy oar), and all the time he was 
thinking about the line and a word, and wondering 
what he should put after the “and.” 

And as he pulled down one of the beautifully 
bound ledgers from the brass rails over the desk, the 
man on the high chair next him gave him a nudge 
and said, “By Jove, So-and-So, I’ve just heard a 
dashed good little thing at the Bodega—a verse our 
chaps are singing as they go into the firing line. You're a 
bit of a poet [he has published six volumes, upon each 
of which the publishers claim to have made a trifling loss], 
but what do you think of this, eh?: 

The old church bells ring ting-a-ling-a-ling, 
For you and not for me— 
Oh, Death, where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling, 
Oh, Grave, thy victory? 
There’s a bit of all-right for you, eh—what?” 

For the time being the poet forgot to consider how 
the stars were made. Poets are always attracted by 
odds and ends and scraps of verse, no matter how 
foolish, and here was a morsel with all sorts of in- 
describable merit and interest about it. Our poet took 
it to his memory at the first repeating and chuckled 
over the humour and audacity of it, and speculated 
as to who could have been hilarious or ironic enough 
to have composed it (only a soldier, he felt sure), and 
wished he had been a soldier and composed it himself. 
And then he went and told another man in the office 
about it, who said, to his surprise, that it seemed 
“ribald but profound”; and on the strength of “pro- 
found” his thoughts went back to the stars and him- 
self to the high chair. By five o’clock, which was 
time to shut up the ledgers and get ready to go home 
—there is a fearful amount of preparation for every 
kind of action in offices—he had gone precisely thus 
far with the poem which he was sure he had to write: 

When I consider how the stars were made, 


And whence the proud rose hath her vermeil dye, 
And—— 


Always the “and,” you will notice! On the tube, 
where he was in the habit of reading the evening 
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papers, he reflected that he didn’t quite like “ vermeil,” 
and that he must find a homelier word. Then he read 
some of the war news, and dropped the paper; and 
when he alighted at his station the poem stood like 
this: 


When I consider how the stars were made, 

And whence the proud rose hath her vermeil dye, 
And who [ter-um] hath [tum-ti] pavements laid, 
And [tum] the golden banners of the sky. 


Well, probably Mrs. Masterman and everybody else 
is growing weary of the fashioning of this poem, and 
anxious to come up with the millionaires; wherefore, 
we will cut a long story short and say that the poet 
worked away right through the night on his rhymes, 
and in the morning at seven of the clock there was a 
finished poem of twelve stanzas, with a moving refer- 
ence to the war and other tender things in it; and a 
jaded, tetchy, liverish, and worn-out poet, who was 
fain to shog off to the weary round, the common task, 
with nothing inside him but a cup of strong tea and 
a nip of brandy, and who, though he sat all that morn- 
ing in the familiar high chair and fiddled with the 
beautifully bound ledgers, could scarcely distinguish 
one figure from another for very tiredness. 

Now, who received the best of the poet’s strength 
and powers, and who the fag-ends? The poem 
appeared next day in one of the morning papers and 
was admired. It will appear in a forthcoming volume 
and be again admired. It had to be written, and it 
was written. But if the poet had gone to his em- 
ployers on the afternoon of his seizure and said, 
“Behold, I am overcome with the afflatus; it were well 
that ye give me the rest of the day for myself, so that 
I may discharge my spirit softly of its burthen,” his 
employers would have fallen down dead with amaze- 
ment. And the worst of it is that if, perceiving his 
case, the employers had said to him, “You are caught 
by the glory; we excuse you for the day, and don’t 
mind if you happen to be a bit late in the morning,” 
the poet would doubtless have thanked them kindly 
and gone straight round to “the pictures” and never 
written the poem at all. 

Then where should the millionaires come in? 
Frankly, we are of opinion that they ought forcibly to 
prevent themselves from coming in until itis established 
beyond doubt that the poet is surely crocked, scrapped, 
and past labour. The test is this: You take your poet, 
full of years and infirmities, and empty of his song, and 
prop him up against a convenient building in a busy 
thoroughfare. You place a dozen of English-made 
matches in his eager hand, and tell him to be of good 
heart and sell them. If he disposes of nine boxes 
in the course of a fourteen-hours day, he is a poet 
and worthy of all he gets. If he disposes of fewer 
than nine, he is work-shy, and should have saved 
money in his youth as you did. 

To be serious, however: for poets or poetry, 
millionaires can do literally nothing which will advan- 
tage us. When you pension a young poet, you have 
robbed posterity of quite the finest half, and prob- 
ably more than half, of what he might have to say. 
All the young poets with unearned incomes either sing 
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foul or are perenially out of song. Middle-aged 
poets, as everybody knows, are the devil. They have 
no figure, they will not come to dinner, they fall into 
black rages when you ask them if they have read In 
Memoriam”; they tell you to your face that novelists, 
actors, comic singers, fiddlers, editors, and all the 
other performing persons upon whom you dote are 
asses, and when you ask them for a few words of 
criticism and encouragement in regard to the beautiful 
verses your daughter wrote for the programme of the 
Red Cross Sports and Féte, they say, “It is drivel. 
Nobody wants them, nobody loves them, and their 
sole delight is to rush into the first garden that comes 
handy and eat butterflies. The bare word “pension 
drives them into the seventh heaven of fury; and if 
you make it “loans” they come too often, and write 
ten-thousand-line pasquinades about you at the first 
refusal. Genus irritabile! 

The patriarchs of the tribe are, of course, few and 
far between. The fact that they have not died of 
inanition is strong presumptive evidence against the 
probability of their ever having been real poets. And 
supposing that they have been, and their works are 
there to show it, beware of them, for they are bores to 
aman. We have met several in our time. Years ago 
one of them got us in a corner, produced an epic, and 
read it to us without a halt for refreshments for five 
solid hours. There was only a single good line in 
it—namely, this description of a London ’bus-driver 
—of course, of the pre-petrol sort: 


He sat upon the knife-board cursing God! 


What should millionaires want with poets, good, bad, 
or indifferent—adolescent, at the meridian, or dodder- 
ing to the oft-rhymed grave? And, for the matter of 
that, what should poets want of millionaires? The 
answer is the same in each case. We once heard a 
rich man exclaim in his agony, when he heard that a 
poet-protégé of his was staying at the best hotel in 
a certain fashionable resort, “It is not the function 
of a poet to stay at the best hotels!’’ This we doubt ; 
but we are distinctly of opinion that it is not the 
function of millionaires to pay the bill. 

The fact is that the authentic poetry of the world 
can never be properly recognised till the poets who 
write it are snugly tucked away in the tomb. If a 
Shakespeare, or a Milton, or a Keats were to turn up in 
London to-morrow, he would have to go through the 
mills of penury, neglect, and contempt like the rest of 
us. He would stand no chance in the money line 
by the side of such ephemere as H. G. Wells, Conan 
Doyle, J. M. Barrie, and Arnold Bennett ; the immortal 
author of “Bees in Amber” would be selling a hundred 
thousand copies, while unfashionable William or either 
of the Johns was “remaindered” or carted to the pulp- 
ing establishments; criticism would be chary of him, 
and the paragraphists unswervingly dumb. This is 
nobody’s fault and no reflection on a world which is 
slow in apprehension and the poetical up-take, and so 
accustomed to confound geese with swans, that when 
the swan comes along goose is believed to be the 
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proper name for it. And the very last person to 
complain will be the poet himself. 

There is something to be said for Mrs. Master- 
man’s dream of a publishing house “purely for 
poetry,” though her generous proposal of a hundred 
author’s copies, instead of the time-honoured seven 
or thirteen, will flick the proper poet somewhat 
gratuitously on the raw. One might just as well live 
in a house with a corpse as with a hundred copies of 
one’s own, or anybody else’s, poetical lucubrations. 
If Mrs. Masterman had suggested a hundred pounds, and 
printed it bold and lively, thus— £ ] QQ—she would 
have made every fine frenzied eye in the country glisten 
with shining gratitude, and every child of Apollo, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, might have risen and 
called her blesséd. But whether a hundred copies or 
#100 were the standard award or emolument, is of 
small consequence. It seems to us that an endowed 
publishing house for poetry could be conducted 
only by poets, who, as a rule, are about as efficient 
in business as Prime Ministers, and even if the endow- 
ment ran into vast sums, comparatively little good, 
and in all likelihood much harm, would accrue. In a 
sort of way learning and science prosper under endow- 
ments, but poetry is an entirely different horse. For 
a reason which lies too deep for tears, pretty well 
everybody who can write with a pen imagines that he 
or she can write deathless verse, and the consideration 
which gives countless thousands pause is that there is 
“no money in it.” To remove this heaven-imposed bar 
were to swamp and ruin the legitimate interest. Far 
too many poetry books have been published of late. 
Regarded in their relation to letters (if, indeed, they 
have any such relation), ninety-nine per cent. of them 
are the sheerest rubbish and futility. It appears to be 
an unwritten law in certain sections of the critical 
Press that one must try to find good in them, and 
“let them down gently,” even when the search is un- 
availing. We should like to wager that we have 
amongst us quite a thousand scatter-brained poetasters 
who can prove by print that they are geniuses of the 
first water. “Mr. Flittermouse is a true poet. He has 
the lyric gift and the meditative spirit. His lines, 
‘On seeing Phyllis with her Hair Down,’ are the 
prettiest we have encountered for many a long day. 
We shall look for further charming work from this 
promising writer.” How well one knows the formula, 
and what vanity and bunkum it is! And what con- 
fusion of the public mind and blunting of the public 
taste it must in the long result induce. Endowed 
poetry would mean simply endowed mediocrity, and 
mediocrity should not be endowed—excepting, perhaps, 
with ropes to hang itself. 


If there be a millionaire in England who will give 
a silver sixpence for the glory of the Muse, by what 
method or process should he go about the noble work ? 
We have known the poetry business through and 
through for twenty years, and we are free to confess 
that we are unable to offer a practicable suggestion. 
And anybody who tries is sure to come to a dis- 
comforting end. 
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MR. JOHN BIRDSEED SINGS. 


NOTE.—Mr. John Birdseed desires us to point out 
that the polyrhythmical pieces which he is kind enough 
to send us are in no sense to be confused with the 
sublime efforts of cubists, vorticists and suchlike 
people which have lately appeared in various magazines. 
Mr. Birdseed claims to have exercised himself freely in 
this branch of poetics long before the cubists were 
ever heard of, and he had an interesting correspondence 
on the subject with the late Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton as far back as the year 1904. He requests us 
further to say that though the two poems now printed 
will be included in “Songs of Hate and Murder,” they 
do not at all represent him in his really aggressive 
mood. 


APRES. 


The elderly gentlewoman died, 
And for her sins, 

Which were numerous 

And heinous 

(Oh, yes, they were!), 

Went plunk to Hell. 

And on the third day 

The Devil eyed her and said, 
“You don’t look a bit upset.” 
“Well, no, Sir,” replied the old dear. 
“To tell you the honest truth, 
I’m very comfortable! 

I was just saying to Joan 

We ought to be very thankful—— 
The place seems so full 

Of people of one’s own class.” 


THE DISPOSAL. 


He wanted to be loved; 

Good Lord !—twelve stone of him, 
With hair and teeth and fists; 
Right for your wisp of girl, 
In green and innocence 

And rather silly hose, 

Goeth he like a bull 

And bellows out his pain. 
She laughs, if laugh you call 
The wry, half-witted grin 
Or still-born cheerfulness 
With which she meets the big 
And little things of life 
Indifferently. She tapped 
His big head with her fan 
And said, “Now, Dickie, please 
Don’t be a foolish boy!” 

He swears beneath his breath 
And grips her by the neck, 
And plants a knock-out kiss 
Somewhere behind her ear. 


Next day she writes, “Dear Dick, 
If you were serious, 
You’d better come to lunch; 
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If not, I send you back 
Your splendid buss with thanks.” 


He mops a business brow, 

And cries, “My hat! I’m done! 

Cold Claret, tinned prawns, and squab 
For luncheon ever more!” 

And straightway cuts his throat 
Neatly from ear to ear. 








OUT OF THE LETTER-BAG. 
ZANGWILL AND MACHEN. 


To the Editor of THz Acapemy. 


Str,—Why should not Zangwill rhyme “art” and 
“heart”? I take up the first poet that comes handy 
(Poe) :— 

“Thou wouldst be loved?—then let thy heart 

From its present pathway part not! 
Being everything which now thou art, 
Be nothing which thou art not.” 


Why is not “art” as lawful a rhyme as your own “ excel- 
lent strawberry tart”? Is not “h” as distinct and 
significant a consonant as “t”? 

You say that “that same mighty heart” bears refer- 
ence to nothing which has been previously mentioned 
in the poem. But I suppose “same” means “one.” St. 
George and Shakespeare are twin sons of one mighty 
heart—“ heart” being presumably a synonym for the 
“soul” in which Shakespeare was “wombed.” It seems 
a bit of a mix-up, certainly. 

What does “S.R.T.” mean, anyway? 

Now that I am writing, I should like to ask whether 
THE ACADEMY is interested in the short story or short 
novel form; because a certain story of one hundred 
pages, which I have read again and again, is, in my 
opinion, a piece of pure literature, and I should like 
expert confirmation of my opinion. The tale happens 
(unfortunately, I suppose!) to be by Arthur Machen, 
and is in the volume entitled “ The House of Souls.” It 
is not precisely in the same line of business as “ The 
Great God Pan,” and the other cheerful stories in that 
volume ; and, for my part, I have taken the liberty of 
separating “A Fragment of Life” from its companions 
and binding it up by itself (in a beautiful green cover). 
Have you ever read it? 

121, Broomwood Road, 

Clapham Common, S.W. 


J. H. Hosss. 





To the Editor of THz AcaDgEmy. 


S1R,—By this post you have a letter from me. Will 
you be so good as to insert the following at the top of 
the second page after “tart”: 

“_.. ‘tart”; while ‘art’ and ‘tart’ would doubt- 
less form an equally faultless pair of rhymes.” 

This clause is a link in the argument, and was inad- 
vertently omitted from the letter. 


J. H. Hoss. 
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[We should advise Mr. Hobbs to address his inter- 
rogatory as to the rhyming of “art” and “heart” to 
Mr. Israel Zangwill (B.A. Honours), 3, Hare Court, 
Temple, W.C. Mr. Zangwill may likewise be glad to 
clear up the “ bit of a mix-up” with regard to “that same 
mighty heart.” 

As to the meaning of S.R.T., inquiries may be 
addressed to the Earl of Plymouth, Mount Street, W. ; 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, House of Lords Library; Mr. 
William Archer, c/o the Daily News; Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
clo the Observer; or Mr. E. V. Lucas, clo the Sphere. 
For the rest: when Mr. Arthur Machen has demon- 
strated, in the Evening News, the literary and ethical 
utility of certain of his essays in fiction, we will begin to 
discuss him.—ED.] 





THE POET IN LABOUR. 


To the Editor of THz AcapEmy. 


S1R,—One by one, as we emerge from the dark ages, 
our popular notions are exploded. Who believes to-day 
that the poet is born, not made? Why should applied 
science be able to annihilate time and space, and harness 
the bolts of Jove himself, or even bridle the steeds of 
Apollo, and yet be powerless to bend the muse to its 
will? I see no reason why (as in Wales, for example) 
every man, woman, and child should not be a poet—serve 
an apprenticeship and become the finished article. 

For what, after all, is poetry? The Greeks knew 
their business, and to them the poet was omic, “a 
maker”; poetry was “the thing made”—or, in less 
classic, if more expressive, phrase, “the goods.” Dry- 
den’s idea was that rhyme offered no real restraint ; 
was, on the contrary, an encouragement. I doubt not 
Dryden was prophet as well as poet, for to-day it is the 
lure of the rhyme that floods the country with poets. 

I am driven into these reflections by a somewhat 
remarkable book, “--———,” just published by ———— 
The author, an Oxford man, famous alike as classical 
scholar and athlete, succeeds in wedging into his work 
a chapter on the birth of a sonnet. I don’t know why 
or how he does it; but there it is. Now, if you know 
how a sonnet is born you are on the highway to the 
poet’s munition factory. To Mr. the be-all and 
end-all is Rhyme. The sonnet is on the Thames—not 
the first and not the last. Now the poet swings along 
with easy stroke until he strikes 


oe Oe4 the future site 
of post-historic man. 


Here he sticks. He can find no rhyme to “site.” It is 
true he suggests Girgashite, but sheers rapidly off to find 
refuge in “troglodyte.”’ 

What a game! But why should the poet give his 
own show away,? Why not keep up the illusion—despite 
the police. I know Mr. ———— as the best of good 
fellows. Let him beware finding rhymes to “ site.” 

A. BRODIE FRASER. 





[We have omitted from Mr. Brodie Fraser’s communi- 
Cation the name of the famous classical scholar and 
athlete to whom he refers, also the title of the famous 
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classical scholar’s “ somewhat remarkable book.” Shorn 
of these adornments, Mr. Fraser’s letter doubtless loses 
much of its force and point, particularly as rhymes to 
“site ’’ may be discovered by candlelight, any night, by 
any poetic wight, tyro, or neophyte, or any eremite, or 
anthropopathite, or even Amalakite, whose vision or 
sight is fairly bright and might hail with delight such 
thymes as bite, trite, flight, invite, slight, fight, alight, 
tight, polite, right, height, kite, fright, appetite, indite, 
infinite, Aaronite, ebonite, smite, ammonite, argillite, 
meteorite, expedite, erudite, finite, stalactite, stalagmite, 
rite, hight, knight, quite, proselyte, incite, ignite, bight, 
chrysolite, and, if he will, hematite, Israelite, stagerite, 
crinite, coprolite, cordite, azurite, carbonite, crystallite, 
Levite, and even Larkinite. And there are others. 

And for the sake of the goodness in some of these 
and the like rhymes, and in order that the Thames may 
not remain unfired for want of fourteen lines rhymed in 


“> 


ite,”’ let us adventure, currente calamo, as thus: 


River of rivers, that dost lave the might 

And pomps and ships of England ; if the white 
Dawns be upon thee, or thou goest dight 

In armour of the sun ; or where at night 

With mirrored stars and lamps of chrysolite, 
Thou wooest this London to the ancient plight, 
Thou shalt be goodly for the English sight 
And proud till Time shall falter in his flight. 


Tiber, Euphrates, Tmolus from the height, 
Tigris and Nilus, streams of old delight, 

And Abbana and Pharphar which were bright 
For queens by swart Damascus—these invite 
Words from the dreamer and the Abderite ; 
But thou art Thames—glorious in their despite. 


There you are! Fourteen sound rhymes for Mr. 
Fraser’s famous classical scholar and athlete and good 
fellow, with a certain amount of ornament and erudition 
thrown in. And if Fleet Street, or Magdalen, or the 
University of Drumtochty can better them—(subject 
Thames, fourteen decasyllabic lines to rhyme in “ ite ’”)— 
we will oblige by printing —ED.] 








Ready Shortly. 


Songs of Hate & Murder 


By John Birdseed. 





2s. net. 





In addition to Mr. Birdseed’s famous 
“ Preface,” this volume will contain a 
note on “True Poetry” and twenty- 
three polyrhythriic lyrical pieces of high 
quality, but nothing to do with the war. 





Tue Acapemy: 2, Charterhouse St., E.C. 
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HONEY FROM THE HIVES. 


A tribunal aphorism: Invention is the mother of Ex- 
emption.—Passing Show. 





It is astonishing how much time people will waste in 
hammering at open doors.—Daily Mail. 





If I were asked to state what is our main Govern- 
mental vice, not forgetting that our sins are many and 
not easily to be catalogued, I should make answer that 
Pettifoggery takes the palm.—Sir Chiozza Money. 





What discouraged our people was the somewhat un- 
heroic policy of “ lying doggo,’’ which the initial lack of 
means of defence entailed—Morning Post. 





It is difficult to hit upon the right proportions of in- 
cident, characterisation, and psychology that, well-mixed 
up, make a successful adventure yarn —Weekly Dispatch. 





Out of the welter of sensational rumour and belated 
news that is reaching us it is difficult to form any accurate 


judgment on what is happening in Athens.—Sunday 
Times. 





The female English creature is voluble, ardent, and 
vivacious, qualities all of them which, being denied a 
more natural outlet, find vent in spiteful attacks among 
themselves and in tigerish bodily assaults on one another. 
—Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung. 





“ What’s the meaning of redundant expression, dad? ” 
“It means the use of unnecessary or superfluous 


words. Wealthy Government contractor, for instance.” 
—London Mail. 





“ And what of art after the war? ’’ I asked. 

“Tt cannot be but Futurist,” he replied. “All our 
sensibilities have now acquired a Futurist condition. The 
war has quickened the whole sense of living. We shall 
no longer be able to tolerate the sentimental, the archzo- 
logical, the pedantic. We shall demand an art of action 
and of impulse, only a little less than now, when we have 
no time for art at all that does not throw its genius into 
the common ardour of patriotism.’’—Signor Marinettt, 
interviewed in To-Day. 





National deals without imagination are but as the 
thistles of the wilderness, fit neither for food nor fuel; a 
nation that depends upon them must perish —D. Lloyd 
George. 





Once it was thought a sign of the Divine favour to 
attain success in business. We know better now.— 
British Weekly. 





“ Are you a judge of pretty faces?” 

“A judge of what?” 

“ A judge of pretty faces.” 

“My dear sir, I’m the Lord Chief Justice! ”—Revue. 
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The funeral of the dead German airmen at Potter’s 
Bar was, as it should have been, a decent, dignified, and 
reverent ceremony, with the features proper to the burial 
of soldiers killed fighting —Daily Chronicle. 





Oh, Mr. Rubinstein, 
Play that melodee ; 
I feel all goosey when you play it, 
If I were a horse I’d neigh it. 
Play it, play it, play it, 
Mr. Rubinstein, again. 
—Heard in the Street. 





There were some who thought that when the war was 
over we should go back to the quiet pages of peace and 
take up the threads of life as we had left them. That was 
impossible. Never was a long word, but so far as this 
generation was concerned never could we go back to the 
old relations with the enemy countries. He was not 
going to forget what the Germans had done in outrage, 
in looting, in barbarity, in that worst of all things, the 
base betrayal of friendship and hospitality, for the pur- 
pose of spying for the Fatherland. That is my sufficient 
basis for saying that as long as I live, for this generation, 
at least, German wares, German partnerships, German 
business shall be excluded from the tale of the British 
Empire.—Sir George Foster. 





Our attitude towards nationality is the attitude of 
sane men to an obsession. We try not to exasperate it. 
We try to repair our blunders in disregarding it in the 
past. But if you must know what we think of it, we think 
of it as a childish tangle of instincts and prejudices out of 
which we are growing to a wider service, the service of 
that God of Righteousness Who is King of the whole 
world.—Author of Ann Veronica.’’ 





We cannot pay too much for restoring to health and 
strength the victims either of industrial or racial war. 
For the widows, orphans, and dependents, the very least 
we should demand for these is that the rate of allowance 
shall be exactly the same after the breadwinner’s death 
as before ; that is, the nation, in addition to paying the 
full separation allowance, shall also pay to the dependents 
whatever weekly sum the man allowed from his own pay. 
Let us all get busy and demand that these things shall 
be done, and done now.—Herald. 





The Germans, with their peace talk and their talk 
about protecting the little nations, remind one of the 
villain in the melodrama of “ The Pace that Kills.’’ The 
villain in this piece first tied the heroine across the rail- 
road tracks at the moment when the down express was 
due. Second, he drenched her with kerosene, locked her 
in a deserted house, and set the house on fire. Third, 
he strapped her in front of a circular saw, and then started 
up the machinery. Fourth, he unscrewed the wings of 
her aeroplane just before her flight began. Then, in the 


fifth act, he began to make passionate love to her, and, 
when she shrank away from him, he said reproachfully: 
“Why do you fear me, darling? ”—London O pinion. 
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ANDREW MELROSE, LTD., 
LONDON. 





Autumn Announcements. 





READY SEPTEMBER. 


An Eastern Backwater. 


By “BOXWALLAH.” Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The publishers do not expressly know where the “Backwater” is 
situated, nor do they know the identity of the author; but the former 
may be Pheer at by a number of local references as a very well-known 
British dependency, and the latter does not matter since the book is 
unmistakably written from the — one who occupies a Civil Service 
post. He is typical of our best class Service men, intellectually and in 
other ways. At heart he secretly admires the Service which he criticises and 
jibes with great frankness. The book abounds in good stories, and has a 
mellow oe very pleasant philosophy, and will delight retired Service 
men from the East. 


Second Large Edition NOW READY. 


Trooper Bluegum at the Dardanelles. 


By OLIVER HOGUE, author of “Love Letters of an Anzac.” Crown 

8vo. Price 38. 6d. met. Illustrated. 

This is a gallantly written descriptive record of the most picturesque 
and daring campaign in the history of the world. The author has per- 
sonality and a dashing style very fitting for his subject, and he is not 
afraid of sentiment. 


READY SHORTLY. New and Enlarged Edition (the Fourth.) 


. . * 
Darwinism and Human Life. 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in Aberdeen University. Author of “The Wonder of Life,” etc. 
With 12 Illustrations by Miss Sunnis. 800. Cloth. 73. 6d. net. 
Nothing need be said about this well-known book save that in this new 
edition (the fourth) Dr. Thomson has made alterations that he considers 
necessary, and has added chapters which new knowledge has made imperative 
in a book that aims at being modern. The illustrations by Miss Shinnie 
are, of course, a very attractive feature. They have all been done under 
r. Thomson’s direct supervision. 


READY IN OCTOBER. Distinctive New Novels at 53. net. 


Thou Shalt Not Fail. 

By ODETTE TCHERNINE (New Novelist Library). 

This wonderfully virile romance of Australian bush life is by a very 
young writer whose first work justifies a belief that she has a brilliant 


literary future. Nothing so arresting in Australian fiction has appeared 
since G. B. Lancaster’s “Sons o’ Men.’ 


The most brilliant novel that ras appeared in Mr. Melrose’s list for 
three years. 


Irreconcilables. 
By ELIZABETH HART. 480 Pages. Price ss. net. 


The Press has been quick to recognise the merits of this amazingly vivid 
and life-like story. An extract from the first review is eloquent of the 
effect it produces on a reader. 

Mr. Crement Snorer, in the Sphere.—“ A capital story of Irish life; not 
the Irish life of so many novels, but—-THE REAL THING.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—“ . has great literary 1 rits .. . extra- 


ordinarily opportune . extremely vivid picture of various phases of 
Irish life.” 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 


The Amazing Career of a Shoddy Czar. Jillustrated. Crown 8vo0. Price 

as. met. Colour Portrait by WILL DYSON. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ A very readable biography of Ferdinand the Pothouse 
Prince. . . . Every chapter is of interest.’ 

Excerpt from the Daily Telegraph leading article, “Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia,” August 31.—“A traitor to his most loyal servant, to his greatest bene- 
factor, to his country, and to his faith. We do not believe that there is in 
this man a spark of regret for the disaster he has brought upon his people.” 


£250 PRIZE NOVEL, 1916. 


s 
Unhappy in Thy Daring. 
By MARIUS LYLE. Adjudicators: H. G. Wetts, A. E. W. Mason, 
. L. Courtney. 480 Pages. Price 5s. met. Third Edition. 

Mr. H. G. Weits says:—“The book has real strength and a remarkable 
sense of character. Power of imagination and originality—the writer has 
qerzewed from no one—these are surely the qualities one should back in a 

Tst novel.” 

,. The Reader who first discovered the MS. wrote :—“If this were the winner 

it — make a notable publishing event. Something of greatness is 
it. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Few first novels have gone deeper into the depths 

human passion than this. It was worth a distinctive label.” 

Observer.—“ Something out of the usual run of ‘ prize novels.’ It does 


not depend for its interest on the well-tried and long-successful common- 
places of fiction.” 


The Friendly Road. 
By DAVID GRAYSON. Imperial 16mo. 2:3. 6d. net. 
The Times.—“ a delightful view of simple experiences.” 
Scotsman.—“ He has heard the call of the road as Stevenson heard it.” 
4 Fiedad—" . 7 k of great interest. Never was there such a 
etermined altruist as Mr. Grayson.” 
Boo. n.—" these are really magnificent pages.” 


gosPterver,—" Just the book to dream over quietly over a big fire after a 
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DEVASTATED BELGIUM. 


Unique reproductions of Actual 
Photographs in Post-card form. 
Taken at great personal risk by 


A. CARO, 
THEUX, BELGIUM. 


They show, as no words can 
tell , the terrible price this heroic 
little country paid for their 


noble stand against the hordes 
of the Hun. 


These post-cards, reproduced on 
art vellum in packets of 24 assorted, 
2/- post free (British Isles), of 

HENRI VAL, 


BELGIAN ART CO., 
152, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 














BuckincHamM Patace Horet. 
LONDON. 


First Class Family and Residential Hotel. 





Every Guest receives Personal Attention. 





Recently Renovated and Brought Up-to-Date. 


Suites. - Rooms. - Baths. 


OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS. 





Cuisine a Specialité, 
Absolute quietude although central positioned. 





Telegrams: 
“Buckingham Palace Hotel, London.” 


Telephones : 
Vic. 6913, 6914, 6915/6. 





QUOTATIONS UPON APPLICATION TO THE MANAGER. 
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ARDING & HOBBS, LTD. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 





Specialists in House Decorating in the 
best style to suit the Furniture. 





ARTISTIC MODERN FURNITURE 


and also 


REPLICAS OF ANTIQUE. 


The ‘tout ensemble”’ if left to us is always correct and pleasing. 





Telephone : Battersea 4 (8 lines). 
Telegraphic Address : Greatness, Lavender, London. 
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All branches of His Majesty’s Army catered for 


COMPLETE OFFICER'S 


SERVICE OUTFIT 
Aan £50 — - 


"eat 


i a —— ee, ee: 
—— ee . . ~ 








H. F. LENNARD, Civil and Military Outfitter, 


23 and 24 CHARING CROSS, WHITEHALL, S.W. 
3 DOORS FROM COX & CO. Tel. CITY 5908. 
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